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will undoubtedly be made after the war by public and
private credit to restore with all possible speed such
primary necessities as railways and railway equipment,
farms, cottages, factories, and the like* If by indemnity
or otherwise a large quantity of money can be raised for
these purposes, a certain temporary stimulus will be
given to the iron and steel trades and to the manu-
facture of machinery and implements in countries where
the means of producing steel rails, girders, machinery,
furniture, and implements of all kinds are still intact*
But to argue that this sort of post helium stimulus to
industry proves the economic desirability of war is
exactly like arguing that drunken undergraduates, when
they break windows in a university town, are creators of
wealth merely because the owners of the houses, or
the insurance companies, or the parents of the under-
graduates are well enough off to pay the glaziers of the
town for replacing the broken windows. Still just as
town and gown rows may find favour with the worthy
glaziers of Oxford and Cambridge, so districts which
benefit, as the West Riding of Yorkshire did in 1871
and 1872 by French and German replacement orders,
may easily think while the boom lasts that there is
something to be said for war*

The third fallacy that war is good for trade because
it reduces unemployment^ or increases employment is
nearly related to that which we have just been consider-
ing* As a matter of fact war diverts employment from
productive to destructive arts* It enormously reduces
employment in peace industries and enormously in-
creases it in war industries* Thus at the beginning of the
Great War of 1914 vast numbers of able-bodied men
were thrown out of employment in Great Britain by the